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Editorial Notes 


The papers appearing in this issue of the Plains Anthropologist 
reflect a thoroughly eclectic point of view on the part of our contribu- 
tors. Each has exploited the methods and the data from two or more dis- 
ciplines to serve toward the solution of the problem with which he is 
concerned, although none has felt it necessary to define his position in 
hyphenated terms. From the editor's point of view, these are especially 
appropriate to this journal. 


Our next issue, which is scheduled to appear very shortly, will 
include a very long paper by James H. Howard which describes two hitherto 
unknown calendrical records obtained from the Teton Dakota. It will con- 
stitute a major contribution to the literature on this subject. 


The attention of potential contributors is called to the letter of 
information carried on the inside back cover of this and subsequent issues. 
We are still in a position to assure very early publication of any paper 
which we accept. 


Dr. Donald J. Lehmer, Chairman-elect for the 13th annual meeting 
of the Plains Conference for Archeology, informs me that he plans that 
the meeting be held at the Laboratory of Anthropology of the University 
of Nebraska on November 2th through 26th, 1955. It is time for our 
readers to begin making plans to attend. 


Have you called the attention of your library, your students and 
your colleagues to the scope and importance of this young journal? We can 
no longer supply complete sets of the Plains Archeological Conference News 
Letter, for Volume h, number 2 is out of print. However, we can supply 
the other twenty-eight numbers for $4.00 per set. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIREARMS AND RELATED SPECIMENS FROM 
LIKE-A-FISHHOOK VILLAGE AND FORT BERTHOLD I 


Carlyle &. Smith 


The following analysis covers the specimens found at site 32ML2 
during the 1954 season and is a supplement to the report (Smith, MS) on 
earlier identifications. The data fill several gaps in the record and 
provide additional information on the sources of the trade goods. Of 
special interest are lock plates of North West trade guns bearing the 
names of American makers and the fragment of a cannon that may have been 
made for use in the American Revolution. 


For a description of the site and the excavations carried on by 
the Smithsonian Institution and the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, the reader is referred to "Archeological Work at 32ML2 (Like-A- 
Fishhook Village and Fort Berthold), Garrison Reservoir Area, North Dakota, 
1950-1954" by G. Hubert Smith (1954). I have identified the specimens as 
a service to Alan Woolworth who is preparing a report to meet the require- 
ments of a cooperative agreement between the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota and the National Park Service as a part of the Inter-Agency 
Archeological Salvage Program. 


FIREARMS 


The flintlock trade gun is represented by the following parts: 
One lock plate marked "H. E. LEMAN"; one lock plate marked "TRYON" over 
“PHOLA"; two seemingly unmarked lock plates conforming to the pattern 
made for use on British muskets during the Napoleonic wars; one hammer, 
or cock, of the style used on British muskets during most of the 18th 
Century; one frizzen, or steel; three frizzen springs; three mainsprings; 
three cut sections of half-octagonal barrels of about 24 gauge; four 
sections of similar barrels made into hide fleshers; four large iron 
trigger guards; two brass butt plates in fragmentary condition. There 
are also two typically French gun flints, ten English gun flints similar 
to those still being made at Brandon, and one gun flint made of local 
Knife River flint. 


The North West trade gun has been isolated as a distinct variety 
of firearm by Carl P. Russell (1944) and has been described and illus- 
trated by Parsons and du Mont (Parsons, 1952, pp. 184-185; Parsons and 
du Mont, 1953, p. 30). The gun is a long light flintlock fowling piece 
with a full stock fastened by transverse pins to a half-octagonal barrel 
of 24 gauge. Especially diagnostic features are the crude iron trigger 
guard large enough to accomodate a gloved hand, the ornamental brass side 
plate made in the form of a dragon, and the lock composed of British Army 
surplus parts, or made to conform to the pattern used by the British in 
the Napoleonic.wars. One barrel seems to have been altered to the per- 
cussion system. 


Most of the North West trade guns were made in England between 1805 
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and 1876 according to Russell (personal communication). A lock plate found 
at the site in previous excavations bears the name of Barnett, a well known 
British gunsmith, and the date 1858. Around the middle of the 19th Century, 
copies of the British guns were made by American gunsmiths for use in the 
fur trade. 


The names of Leman and Tryon on two lock plates indicate that Ameri- 
can made imitations of guns manufactured in England, were in use at the site. 
Parsons (1952, p. 184) finds that Henry E. Leman of Philadelphia was making 
copies of the British product for the American Fur Company in 1843. A com- 
plete specimen made by Leman is illustrated by Parson and du Mont (1953, p. 
30). Parsons (1952, p. 192) lists Edward K. Tryon of Philadelphia as an 
unsuccessful solicitor for a contract to make similar guns for the same com- 
pany in 1844. It seems likely that the Tryon lock plate, which came from the 
site of Fort Berthold I, was made after 1844 for the firm of Pierre Chouteau, 
Jr., successor to the defunct American Fur Company. In view of the presence 
of the lock plates made by Barnett, Leman, and Tryon it is probable that the 
guns used at the site were manufactured between 1840 and 1876 rather than as 
early as 1805. 


Guns made for the armed forces of the United States are represented by 
parts of muzzle loading muskets, breech loading rifles and carbines and a per- 
cussion revolver. These parts supplement a larger number found in previous ex- 
cavations. 


The U. S. Army musket of the Model 1840 or 1842 is present in the form 
of the lower and middle barrel bands, the latter bearing a sling swivel. The 
Model 1840 differs from the Model 1842 in that the former is a flintlock and 
the latter is a percussion lock arm. Bands such as these were designed as 
early as 1835 and appeared on the pilot model of 1839, but the date bracket 
for extensive production is 1840 to 1853 at Springfield and 1845 to 1858 at 
Harpers Ferry. Both of the specimens were found in Fort Berthold I. 


One triangular bayonet made originally for the Model 1855 rifle-musket 
is present. Such bayonets were used on later arms because they would fit all 
infantry arms of the standard government models made through 1872. 


The Sharps carbine or rifle, Model 1859 or 1863, is represented by 
the lever that was attached to the breech block for the purpose of raising 
and lowering it for reloading. Because it lacks a small projection on the 
forward end as an aid in actuating the extractor, it can be identified as 
having been made prior to 1870 when alteration to the .50 Government metal- 
lic cartridge took place. The specimen must have been used on the arm 
chambered for the .52 caliber linen cartridge which was combustible and re- 
quired no extractor. The date bracket is ca, 1859-1865. 


An iron back strap is all that remains of a .44 caliber Colt percus- 
sion Army revolver. The first three digits, 111, of a six digit serial nun- 
ber are legible. A milled recess on the strap and the fact that it is made 
of iron rather than brass indicates that the gun was designed to be equipped 
with a detachable shoulder stock for the use of the cavalry or dragoons in 
the U. S. Army. Most of these weapons were made between 1861 and 1865, 
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The breech block of a Model 1866 rifle-musket made at Springfield 
Armory between 1866 and 1868 is present. These weapons were chambered for 
the .50 Government cartridge after having been converted from .58 caliber 
muskets of Civil War vintage. 


The Model 1873 rifle or carbine, caliber .45 Government is represent- 
ed by a seven and a half inch section cut from the muzzle of a barrel. Such 
weapons were made from 1873 until about 1890. A piece of a jointed steel 
cleaning rod is present. It may have been issued for the cleaning of the 
carbine, a weapon not equipped with a rod under the barrel. Later models 
had jointed rods that were carried in a trap in the butt stock. The pro- 
bable date is ca. 1880. 


The parts of two varieties of muzzle loading, percussion guns with 
double barrels mounted side by side occur. There are fragmentary remains 
of two pairs of shotgun barrels of ca. 12 and 24 gauge and one pair of 
barrels from a combination rifle and shotgun of ca. .38 caliber and 28 
gauge. Other parts include two iron butt plates with short rounded tangs, 
and the brass head and tip of a ramrod. It is difficult to date such weapons 
on the basis of the parts found because the general form of the gun 
was well established by the end of the first quarter of the 19th Century 
and they were still being made with little variation up to about 1900. The 
butt plates suggest manufacture after 1850. If more parts were present and 
if markings were legible on the barrels, a narrower date might be determin- 
ed. 


Two pieces cut from the heavy octagonal barrels of muzzle loading 
rifles, one percussion lock and the other indeterminate, occur along with 
@ crudely made iron ramrod with a brass tip, and the tubular mouthpiece 
of a brass powder flask. The barrels are rusted and otherwise damaged but 
the calibers may be estimated at between .40 and .45. One barrel, with 
the percussion bolster intact, bears a partially obliterated name stamped 
on the underside. The letters DR. SIEGER and the traces of five or six 
additional letters following are discernible. The illegible letters may 
be the name of the place of manufacture. The marked barrel closely re- 
sembles the one on a rifle made by J. J. Henry and Son illustrated by 
Parsons and du Mont (1953, p. 30). The rifle parts are typical of those 
made during the middle decades of the 19th Century for general use and for 
the fur trade. 


The British Enfield rifle-musket, Model 1853, is represented by two 
brass butt plates, one brass trigger guard made without a hole for a sling 
swivel, one iron and brass trigger assembly, one .577 caliber iron barrel 
32 inches long, one steel ramrod retaining spring, anc one iron compound 
appendage for disassembling the weapon. Previous excavations had yielded 
other parts including a barrel marked with the Belgian proof and a butt 
plate stamped with an anchor. 


The style of weapon is that made between 1853 and 1865 in England for 
use in the British armed forces. The length of the barrel and the absence 
of the hole for the sling swivel indicates that the piece is the two-band 
model used by the artillery and the navy. Naval use of one specimen is 
demonstrable by the anchor mark. The Belgian proof mark indicates assembly 


by a Belgian gunsmith either to supply the Union purchasing agents during 
the Civil War or to supply guns for the Indian trade. 


The breech end of a cast iron cannon was found in Fort Berthold 
I. The roughly cylindrical fragment is 7-1/2 inches long and 6-1/4 inches in 
diameter. On one end is the cascabel, or button, around which the re- 
straining rope was placed when mounted on a carriage. The other end is 
marked by a rough break through the breech end of the bore. Traces of 
the vent, or touch hole, are visible. By projecting the contours of the 
undamaged portions it has been possible to restore the original form of 
the breech in a drawing (Figure 1). Judging from complete specimens, the 
original gun must have measured about three feet in length and weighed 
about 150 pounds. 


Around the neck of the cascabel is a fragment of a wrought iron 
strap that may have been bent backward to form a long handle if the piece 
were used as a swivel gun. The bore of the piece is approximately 2 inches 
in diameter. This indicates that the gun would be classed as a one-pound- 
er. Such a piece would shoot a spherical, cast-iron shot weighing one 
pound and measuring slightly less than two inches in diameter, or a hand- 
ful of musket balls. 


The metal shows excessive porosity. One ovoid air hole 7/8 inches 
long and 1/2 inch in diameter occurs adjacent to the chamber on the side 

of the bore opposite the vent. On the right side of the chamber, a porous 
area has been covered with a wrought iron patch which must have been driv- 
en into place while hot, using a mandril pushed in from the muzzle. The 
porosity, the patch, and the fact that the gun must have exploded, suggests 
that the casting process was not carried out in a skillful manner. 


Jac Weller of Princeton, New Jersey, (personal communication) 
thinks that the fragment may have come from one of the one-pounder guns 
made for the Continental Army between 1778 and 1781 in small iron found- 
ries in Pennsylvania or New York. Such pieces were made for use in con- 
nection with the new infantry tactics involving one-pounders on portable 
carriages introduced by Von Steuben. The low quality of the casting and 
the patching rules out its origin in one of the well established gun 
foundaries in Europe. It seems likely that the fur trading companies may 
have drawn heavily upon surplus U.S. Army equipment as a cheap source 
of supply. 


A contrary opinion in regard to the age and origin of the cannon 
is rendered by Harold L. Peterson (personal communication). After a con- 
ference with colleagues at a meeting of the Company of Military Collectors 
and Historians at Fort Ticonderoga, New York, he is of the opinion that the 
gun my have been made specifically for use by the fur trading company be- 
tween 1800 and 1820, perhaps closer to 1800. His opinion is based solely 
on the drawing and not on an examination of the original specimen. 


In the hands of the fur company such a cannon could have been used 
as @ swivel gun on a boat or in the fort. Loaded with a handful of musket 
balls it would have served well in repelling a mass attack on the gate of 
an enclosure. It could have served as a signal or saluting gun also. 
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CARTRIDGES 


Rim fire: 


1. 


3. 


.32 revolver, copper, plain base, maker unknown. Made after 1860. 
Total 1. 


-44 Henry, copper, 9 with plain base, 2 with raised letter H on base 
(Winchester trade mark). The plain base specimens are 13/16 of an 
inch in length while those marked with the H are 7/8 of an inch in 
length. The manufacture began in 1860 and terminated about 190. 
The raised letter H dates from before 1900. Later the H appeared as 
& sunken letter. Ten cases bear the double firing pin marks of the 
Henry repeating rifle, patented in 1860, or of the Model 1866 Win- 
chester, made until 1897. One case bears a single firing pin mark 
indicating that it had been fired in a single shot rifle. Total 11. 


56/ -50 Spencer, copper, plain base, maker unknown, one and 5/32 inch 
case. Made after 1865 for the Model 1865 Spencer carbine and rifle. 
One may have been fired in a single shot rifle of unknown make because 
of the presence of a raised boss of expansion near the center of the 
base. Total 2. 


.56/.52 Spencer, copper, raised letter H on base (Winchester trade 
mark), one and 1/32 inch case. Probably made between 1866 and 1900 
for use in the Spencer carbine and rifle. Total l. 


Center fire, internally primed: 


l. 


3. 


-45 Colt Revolver, copper, plain base, crimped nearly all the way 
around 5/32 of an inch from the base. Benet cup primer. Six unfired 
but with bullet and powder removed by cutting and folding back the 
mouth of each case. Made at Frankford Arsenal for use in Colt Single 
Action Army Revolver ca. 1873-1880. Total 7. 


-45 Government (.45-70), copper, plain base, crimped nearly all the 
way around 7/32 of an inch from the base. Benet Cup primer. Two cases 
unfired but with bullet and powder removed by cutting and folding back 
mouth of each case. Made at Frankford Arsenal between 1873 and ca, 
1882 for use in U. S. Springfield single shot rifles and carbines, 
Model 1873, and for other weapons made experimentally or on contract 
for the U. S. Army. Total 10. 


-50 Government (.50-70), copper plain base, two short crimps about 1/16 
of an inch from the base. Martin bar anvil primer. Two unfired but 
with bullets and powder removed without cutting the cases. Four cases 
perforated at base for use as ornaments or jingles. Made at Frankford 
Arsenal from October 1866 to March 1868 for use in the Model 1866 and 
1868 U. S. Springfield rifles and in weapons such as the Sharps and 
Remington made on contract for the U. S. Army. Total 25. 


-50 Government (.50-70), copper, plain base, two long crimps about 3/16 
of an inch from the base. Berlet shallow cup primer. Made between 1868 
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and 1873 for use in the same weapons as No. 3 above plus the Model 
1870 Springfield. Total 2. 


-50 Government (.50-70), copper, plain base, two long crimps about 7/32 
of an inch from the base. Berfet cup primer as used on the .45 caliber 
cartridges described above. Two cases unloaded by cutting and folding 
back the mouths. Made at Frankford Arsenal between 1873 and about 
1880 for use in the same weapons as Nos. 3 and + above. Total 6. 


-50 Government (.50-70), copper, deep annular depression in base, 
completely encircling crimp at the flange. Martin primer, second 
patent 1870. Made at Frankford Arsenal from May to December 1871. 
For use in the same arms as Nos. 3-5, above. Total 8. 


Center Fire, Externally Primed: 


1. 


2. 


-32 Revolver, brass, plain base. Case broken off and crumpled. Maker 
unknown. Probable date ca, 1880. Total 1. 


-38 Revolver, brass, plain base. Case used as part of the handle of 
an iron awl with a brass handle. Maker unknown. Probable date ca, 
1880. Total l. 


-45 Colt Revolver, brass, 7 with plain base, 1 with raised center. 


Maker unknown. Case with raised center may have been made by Winchester. 


Probable date ca, 1880. Total 8. 


-45 Government (.45-70), brass, plain base. Maker unknown. Made for 
use in U. S. Springfield rifles and carbines Model 1873 and later 
variations made until 1892, also for arms made on contract for the 
U. S. Army. Probable date ca, 1880. Total 3. 


-45 Government (.45-70), brass, raised center on base. Probably of 
Winchester manufacture about 1880 for use in same arms as No. } above. 
Total 1. 


-45 Government (.45-70), brass, slightly raised center on base, Berdan 
primer. Maker unknown, possibly Winchester between 1873 and 1880. 
Made for use in the same arms as Nos. 4 and 5 above. Total 1. 


-45 Government (.45-70), copper, raised center on base marked clock- 
wise; R, 82, F, 4. Made at Frankford Arsenal in April 1882 for use 
in the rifle only. See Nos. 4-6 above. Total 1. 


-45 Government (.45-70), brass, plain base, marked clockwise: R, 70, 


B, 45. Made about 1880 at Bridgeport, Conn., by the Union Metallic 


Cartridge Company for use in the rifle only. See Nos. 4-7 above. 
Total 2. 


-50 Government (.50-70), brass, raised center on base, Berdan primer. 
Probably of Winchester manufacture between 1870 and 1880 for use in 
U. S. Springfield arms of the Models 1866, 1868, and 1870, and for 
those made on contract for the U. S. Army. Total l. 
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10. .50 Government (.50-70), brass, raised center, marked in relief around 
the edge: E. REMINGTON & SONS. Made by Remington probably between 
1870 and 1880 for use in the same arms as No. 9 above. This is con- 
sidered a rare cartridge by collectors. Total l. 


Unidentifiable Cartridge: 


One copper tube, open at both ends, undoubtedly represents a section 
cut from a cartridge case and must date from after 1860. The original car- 
tridge may have been a .}} Henry as described above under rim fire cartridges. 


BULLETS 


Four spherical lead balls are present. Three measure .51, .55, and 
.64 caliber, respectively. The fourth is a crushed bullet that had been 
shot from a gun. All of the spherical balls were made for use in muzzle 
loading guns such as those described above. The .51 caliber ball could have 
been used in either a rifle or a smoothbore gun. It is likely that the .55 
caliber ball was used in one of the North West guns. The .64 caliber ball 
is of the proper size for use in the .69 caliber U. S. Army muskets of 1840- 
1858 as described above. Bullets for smooth-bore guns were usually made 
one full gauge smaller than the bore, for ease in loading. Bullets for rifles 
were made nearly bore diameter. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Miscellaneous items of military equipment include two brass belt 
Plates, two brass buttons, a fragment of what may be gold braid, a brass fit- 
ting from a sword scabbard, two tinned canteens, and one iron mess knife. 


One belt buckle is rectangular and is composed of cast brass. In the 
center is a spread eagle in the form of the seal of the United States. The 
arrows are held in the left claw. Rays surrounding the eagle are missing in 
an arc below where a white metal wreath was formerly fastened. Thirteen 
stars occur toward the top of the design. Such buckles were used by non-com- 
missioned and commissioned officers in all branches of the service and by 
enlisted men of all grades in the cavalry during the last half of the 19th 
Century. 


Another rectangular belt buckle is composed of stamped brass. A 
perforation of secondary origin appears near the border at one end. It 
bears a spread eagle differing in proportions from the one appearing on the 
first buckle. The arrows are held in the right claw. Rays are limited to 
the upper part of the design. Seventeen stars are distributed above the 
eagle. A wreath of oak leaves and acorns forms a border around the entire 
buckle. J. Duncan Campbell of Harrisburg, Pa., identifies the plate as 
follows (personal communication): 


“Any comment must be prefaced with the statement that little is 
accurately known about these early plates, and I can do no more than 
give my opinion, and try to support it. I believe the enclosed belt 
plate would best be described as ‘militia, period 1835-1845.' 
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"The sole factor which might tend to upset this tentative 
identification is that officers of the Regular Army did not strictly 
adhere to the War Department regulations for uniform accoutrements 
until about 1850, and there is a possibility that this belt plate 
might have been worn by one of the many dissenters. 


"On the other hand, there is much to support the belief that 
this is a militia plate of the period indicated. First, as to period; 
With the introduction of the familiar eagle and wreath buckle in the 
1850's, most all uniformed groups adopted it for general wear--both 
Regulars and militia...... Belt plates, 1812-1821, were either much 
larger or were more square than rectangular. .... Officers' plates, 
1821-1832, and possibly into the late 1840's, for the Regular Army 
were round for both Infantry and Artillery. By a process of brack- 
eting we get a fair guess as to the period of the enclosed plate 
--after 1832, and no later than 1845. 


"The fact that there are seventeen stars above the eagle's wings 
means little..... I suspect it is no more than a die-sinker's liberty. 
(The number of stars) rarely can be used as a guide to age. The two 
most unusual things about this plate are the fact that the eagle 
holds seven arrows instead of the usual three, and that they are in 
the wrong talon..... The use of laurel and oak leaf ornamentation 
was most popular in the 1840's--and we see it on this plate in the 
form of oak leaves and acorn design on the border. 


"IT have always felt that the American Indian--in any part of the 
country--would have delighted in the gaudy cap plates, the flashy 
buttons, and the ornate belt plates worn by our Army, 1792-1821. .. 

I had almost given up in despair when this plate arrived today. My 
eye immediately fell on the small hole drilled on the right hand side, 
which to me .... indicated only one thing: This belt plate was worn 
by some Indian as an ornament." 


One brass military button measuring 3/4 of an inch in diameter, bears 
the seal of the United States with the raised letter A in the shield instead 
of the vertical stripes. On the reverse side the following is stamped in 
raised letters; CANFIELD BRO & CO BALTIMORE. Buttons of this type were 
worn by officers in the Artillery throughout a large part of the 19th Cent- 
ury. It is probably that this button dates from the Civil War or shortly 
thereafter. 


Another brass military button was found within Fort Berthold I. It 
measures 7/8 of an inch in diameter. The surface is stamped to simulate the 
texture of woven fabric. In the center are the letters LG in Old English 
style surrounded by a wreath of laurel leaves. Harold L. Peterson (personal 
communication) informs me that the button is typical of those purchased by 
elite military organizations in various states in the 1840's. The letters 
stand for "Light Guards". Because such buttons were mass produced for the 
general trade no specific regiment can be identified. 


A fragment of textile from Fort Berthold I has strands of gilded 
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brass wire interwoven in the fabric. Perhaps this is a fragment of gold 
braid from a military uniform. 


The brass throat from a sword scabbard with one attaching ring has 
been identified by Harold L. Peterson (personal communication) as follows: 


"The scabbard throat from Like-A-Fishhook Village is most in- 
teresting but a bit difficult to pin down definitely. It was probably 
made between 1850 and 1870, and did not come from a regulation U. S. 
scabbard. It could have been from one of the many non-regulation 
field officers' swords, which generally followed the pattern of the 
model 1850 and which were popular during that period. It could also 
have come from a light cavalry officers' saber of the model of 1860- 
1862, all of which varied from each other in one or more details." 


One mess knife forged from one piece of iron seems to be typical of 
those used by the U. S. Army during the last half of the 19th Century and 
later. Two canteens, composed of tinned sheet iron with pewter mouth 
pieces, are lens-shaped in profile. They were made by soldering two cocavo- 
convex discs of concentrically corrugated metal together. One is stamped 
"(...ee--) & BOOTH, PHILA" while the other bears "R.H. GRATZ & CO. PHILA." 
on the mouthpieces. Both are typical of the canteens made for use in the 
period 1861-1865 for the U. S. Army. 
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DOCUMENTARY SOURCES ON THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY 
BY THE INDIANS OF THE CENTRAL PLAINS AND MIDDLE MISSOURI 


Thomas M. Newman* 


The techniques of ceramic manufacture in the Plains are little 
known, although they have been the subject of comment for over a century. 
Early travellers and explorers reported techniques or specimens observed 
by them; ethnographers have worked primarily with data from the memory 
of their informants, and archeologists have based their descriptions on 
examinations of sherds and vessels. It is hoped that these eleven brief 
accounts by travellers, explorers and ethnographers may be evaluated 
through comparison with one another and with archeological data. 


In order of presentation are accounts of Pawnee, Arikara, Mandan, 
Hidatsa and Cheyenne pottery manufacture arranged in chronological order 
for each group. 


PAWNEE 


Pottery specimens recovered from archeological sites definitely 
identified as having been occupied by the Pawnee in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries have been described by Wedel (1936, pp. 
62-74 and pls. 3-5) but no typological studies of these or related mat- 
erials have been published. A brief reference to the manufacture of 
pottery by Dunbar is probably based on observations made by his father 
who resided with the Pawnee from 1831 to 1849. Late in the nineteenth 
century, Grinnell recorded data based on an informant's memory of his 
grand-mother's account and additional information from Dunbar. Memory 
of pottery manufacture survived long enough for Weltfish to record data 
from field work carried out in the 1920's. 


"The manufacture of all other articles of use was left entirely 
to the women. They made rude pottery of sand and a certain kind 
of clay, which after being properly burned was quite serviceable." 
(Dunbar, 1880, p. 279). 


"A man about fifty years of age stated to me that he had 
never seen these pots in use, but that his grandmother had told 
him that in her days they made and used them. He said that they 
were accustomed to smooth off the end of a tree for a mould. A 
hot fire was then built, in which stones were roasted, which were 
afterward pounded into fine powder or sand. This pounded stone 
they mixed with fine clay, and when the material was of the pro- 
per consistency, they smeared it over the rounded mould, which 
was perhaps first well-greased with buffalo tallow. After the 
clay had been made of even thickness throughout, and smooth on 
the outside, they took a small, sharp, stone and made marks on 
the outside to ornament it. When the material was sufficiently 


* he author utilized the Central Plains Index (formerly the Yale- 
Nebraska Cross Cultural Survey) in the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
University of Nebraska, as an initial guide to the literature on 
the tribes herein discussed. 
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dry, they lifted it from the mould and burned it in the fire, 

and while it was baking, "put corn in the pot and stirred it a- 
about, and this made it hard as iron." This may mean that it gave 
the pot a glaze on the inside. In these pots they boiled food 

of all kinds. Mr. Dunbar informs me that these pots were also 
made in later times within a framework of willow twigs. The clay, 
made very stiff, was smeared on this frame, the inside being re- 
peatedly smoothed with the moistened hand, and but little atten- 
tion being given to the appearance of the outside. After they had 
been sun-dried, such pots were baked without removing the frame, 
which burned away in the fire, leaving the marks of the twigs 
visible on the outside of the pot." (Grinnell, 1909, pp. 255-56) 


"There was a specially designated place where they dug mud 
that was very sticky. Of this they would make a pot. When they 
finished modelling the pot they would bury it in the ashes. 
Having put it in the ashes, it gets hard and she would take it 
out. After it has hardened she puts it close to the bank of the 
fire-place. There it gets very hard. They would use it to carry 
water in. It cannot be used for cooking as it is of mud. They 
use it only for carrying water." (Weltfish, 1937, p. 154.) 


ARIKARA 


At least five reported sites in South Dakota identified as historic 
or proto-historic Arikara, have yielded pottery in abundance. These sites 
have been grouped together as the "Sanish" complex. The majority of the 
pottery at all of these sites has been assigned to the "Stanley Braced Rim 
Ware" with several component types (Lehmer, 1951) and by inference, Stanley 
Ware is the ceramic product of Arikara craftsmanship. Strong (1940, pp. 
368-369 and pls. 7-8) reported and illustrated ceramics from the Leaven- 
worth and Buffalo Pasture sites. Hurt (1953, pp. 9-15 and figs. 14-19) 
described, illustrated and classified pottery from the Spotted Bear site. 
Lehmer (1954, pp. 42-52, 99-102 and pls. 12-19, and 1951, pp. 3-14 and 
pls. 1-7) described, illustrated and typed pottery from the Dodd and Philip 
Ranch sites. The first recorded observation of Arikara pottery manufacture 
was made in 1811 by Bradbury who visited the Arikara at Leavenworth village. 
Denig based his observations on twenty-two years as a trader following his 
arrival to that group in the 1830's. Denig's account was first published 
by Hayden in 1862, and in 1950 Ewers edited and re-published the original 
notes, giving recognition to Denig. Gilmore's account was obtained from 
informants in the present century. 


"I noticed over their fires much larger vessels of earthen- 
ware than any I had before seen, and was permitted to examine 
them. They were sufficiently hardened by the fire to cause them 
to emit a sonorous tone on being struck, and in all I observed 
impressions on the outside, seemingly made by wicker work. This 
led me to enquire of them by signs how they were made? When a 
Squaw brought a basket, and took some clay, which she began to 
spread very evenly within it, showing me at the same time that 
they were made in that way. From the shape of these vessels, 
they must be under the necessity of burning the basket to dis- 
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engage them, as they are wider at the bottom than at the top." 
(Bradbury, 1819, footnote, p. 169). 


"These indians, although dull of intellect in many respects, 
show considerable ingenuity in manufacturing tolerably good and 
well shaped vessels for cooking out of clay, wrought by hand with- 
out the aid of any machinery and baked in the fire, though not 
glazed. These consist of pots, pans, porringers and mortars for 
pounding corn. They are of grey color, stand well the action of 
fire, answer their purposes, and are nearly as strong as ordinary 
potter's ware." (Denig, 1950, p. 206-207, Ewers, ed.) 


"The materials used in pottery were a certain fine tenacious 
clay found in deposits in various places in the upper Missouri 
River regions, together with a tempering of crushed and pulverized 
stone. Granite bowlders of glacial origin were used to provide 
heat in the sweat-lodge. After being heated in fire many times 
for this use, they became friable, and in this condition were 
taken by the potters and crushed very fine. The potter took a 
quantity of the clay, sufficient for a pot of the size she had 
in mind. She placed a flat bowlder for use as a working table on 
a hide spread on the ground, the hide being for the purpose of 
catching any of the loose crushed stone that might fall from the 
stone working table, so that it might be gathered again for use. 
She took the lump of clay on the stone table, thoroughly kneaded 
it with her hands, and mixed with it what she judged to be a 
proper amount of the crushed stone for tempering. Now she shaped 
the tempered clay, working it out from the bottom upward to the 
top. When she had approximated the shape of the pot, she took in 
her left hand a smooth, round cobblestone, which she inserted in 
the pot. In her right hand she took a wooden tool like a flat 
club, eight or nine inches long, with which she beat the clay 
against the shaping stone held in the other hand. When she had 
drawn up the clay to the proper shape and sufficiently thin, 
she applied the desired pattern of decoration by incision with 
@ small pointed and edged wooden tool, or by pinching and crimp- 
ing the edge of the pot with thumb and finger. 


"When the shaping and decorating were finished, she set the 
pots away for twenty-four hours in a place where they were pro- . 
tected from the air currents and from jarring, during which time 
they became dry. For the purpose of firing the pots, a fire-bed 
of sufficient size, made of dry elmwood, was laid. After kindl- 
ing, this was allowed to burn to a good bed of coals. A place 
was hollowed out in the coals and the pot carefully placed therein. 
Then the coals were heaped around and in the pot, and more dry elm 
was laid on and around the pot, sufficient to make it red-hot. 

The fire was allowed to burn down, and the vessel to cool slowly 
and very gradually. The pot was then finished by greasing and 
rubbing it, which was said to give it a fine, black, glossy ap- 
pearance." (Gilmore, 1924, pp. 286-288). 
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MANDAN 


& Pottery identified as Mandan has been recovered from two archeo- a 
logical sites. Will and Spinden (1906, pp. 173-179 and pls. 37-42) de- 
scribe pottery from the Burgois site and Strong (1940, p. 364 and Pl. 5) 
. describes pottery from the Fort Abraham Lincoln site, but a modern typo- 
logical study has not yet been published. Current research promises to 
add to our knowledge of this pottery. The single observation of Mandan 
pottery manufacture was made by Catlin in 1832 during his travels on the 
Upper Missouri. 


"I spoke also of the earthen dishes or bowls in which these 
4 viands were served out; they are a familiar part of the culinary 
’ furniture of every Mandan lodge, and are manufactured by the 
women of this tribe in great quantities and modelled into a 
thousand forms and tastes. They are made by the hands of the 
women, from a tough black clay, and baked in kilns which are made 
for the purpose, and are nearly equal in hardness to our own 
manufacture of pottery; though they have not yet got the art of 
glazing, which would be to them a most valuable secret. They 
make them so strong and serviceable, however, that they hand them 
over the fire as we do our iron pots, and boil their meat in them 
with perfect success." (Catlin, 1857, p. 116). 


HIDATSA 


Pottery identified as Hidatsa has been recovered from four archeo- 
S logical sites in North Dakota: Olds, Amahami, Upper Hidatsa and Lower 
2 Hidatsa. Strong (1940, pp. 365-366 and Pl. 6) describes this pottery as 
generally resembling Mandan, and illustrations bear this out. There is 
no published typology of Hidatsa pottery, but research in progress may 
“ produce such typologies. The manufacture of Hidatsa pottery was observed 
se in 1833 by Maximilian who reported that the ceramic techniques were like 
3 those of the Arikara and Mandan. 


” "These three nations (Hidatsa, Mandan and Arikara) understand 
the manufacture of earthen pots and vessels, of various forms and 
= sizes. The clay is of a dark slate colour, and burns a yellowish- 


red, very similar to what is seen in the burnt tops of the Missouri 
hills. This clay is mixed with flint or granite, reduced to powder 
by the action of fire. The workwoman forms the hollow inside of the 
vessel by means of a round stone which she holds: in her hand, while 
she works and smooths the outside with a piece of poplar bark. 

When the pot is made, it is filled and surrounded with dry shavings, 
and then burnt, when it is ready for use. They know nothing of 
glazing." (Maximilian, 1843, p. 278-279). 


CHEYENNE 


Pottery has been found at one site identified as Cheyenne, the 
Biesterfeldt or Sheyenne-Cheyenne site in Southeastern North Dakota. It 
was briefly described by Strong (1940, pp. 373-374 and Pl. 8). A typologic- 
& al study of the same material has recently been published (Wood, 1955, ‘ 
pp. 3-8 and pls. 1-3). The mjority of the pottery is assigned to 4 
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single ware, "Ransom Wedge Rim Ware." Grinnell's accounts of pottery 
manufacture for the Cheyenne were collected about 1900. 


"My mother used to tell me of the time when we made earthen 
pots. They used a kind of stone, pounding it all up fine, and 
after mixing this with clay they wet the mixture with water. Tak- 
ing a lump of the mixture they shaped it with their hands, first 
making a depression in it, and with a fine smooth stick they 
patted out the inside of this depression until it was large 
enough; then with the stick they patted it all over the outside 
surface, and smoothed it. They fixed pieces on the upper part 
of the clay for handles, to lift the pot with, and after the 
vessel was dry they greased it all over, inside and out, with 
tallow. A place was smoothed off on the ground, and on this 
they put the pot, and covered it over with bark, gathered from 
dried trees, which was then set on fire. This bark made a strong 
heat. They let the pots burn, until they were red-hot, and then 
took the fire away from them and left the pots there to cool 
slowly." 


Another informant reported to Grinnell (1923, p. 237): 


"When they wished to make pots or dishes of earthenware, a 
smooth round hole was dug in the ground, and was lined with a 
thick layer of wet clay. The clay was put on so thick that it 
would hold water. After this was done, the hair having been re- 
moved from the hide from a buffalo-bull's head, where the skin is 
thickest, the hide was cut in small pieces, put in the hole, and 
the hole was then filled with water. In a large fire built near 
at hand, they now heated stones as hot as they could get them, 
and with wooden tongs took the red-hot stones, one by one, and 
put them in the hole with the water and the hide. As the stones 
became cool, they took them out and put in other hot ones. 

Soon the water was boiling, and they kept it boiling constantly. 
As the scum rose to the top, it was skimmed off and put ina 
dish. After the hide had been boiled to rags, and all the glue 
got. from it, they took the clay - of different colors - and mix- 
ed the clay with the gluey water and the skum which had been 
skimmed off. This was the material for their pots. 


"Some pots were made of clay of only one color, and some of 
clays of different colors, so that some dishes were white, some 
red, some blue, and others of several colors, depending on the 
clay that had been used. The glue with which the clay was mixed 
made it stiff and tough. Some people shaped the pots with the 
hands, smoothing them with the moistened palm, while others used 
a flattened stick for this purpose. When the pots were properly 
shaped, they were put out to dry, the glue keeping them from crack- 
ing. While they were drying, a hole was dug in the side of a hill, 
making a kind of oven, which was filled with wood and fired. After 
the wood had burned to coals, these and the ashes were raked out, 
and the dishes were put in and left there, the hole being tightly 
closed with a large stone, so that all the heat was kept in." 
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Of the preceding eleven accounts of pottery manufacture, only 
& Bradbury states that he saw a vessel under construction, and this at his 
request. Maximilian, Denig, Catlin and Dunbar could have observed pot- 
tery manufacture but there is no specific statement that their accounts 
are based on direct observational data. The remainder of the accounts 
are based on data obtained from informants. 


The accounts are in agreement on only two points: first that the 
pottery is earthenware, and second that it is fired. 


The method of shaping is not consistent in all the accounts. Molds 
are reported by Bradbury as being used by the Arikara, and Grinnell quotes 
Dunbar as stating that they were used by the Pawnee. Grinnell also reports 
that the Pawnee molded pots over a shaped tree stump. The use of a paddle 
as a shaping device is reported by Grinnell for the Cheyenne and by Gilmore 
for the Arikara. A bark scraper is reported by Maximilian as being used 
by the Arikara, Mandan and Hidatsa. Other accounts do not report the 
techniques of shaping, except that the vessels are made by hand, presum- 
ably without use of molds. 


Surface treatment is noted in the account of incising by Grinnell 
and in the accounts of pottery manufacture inside a twig framework by 
Dunbar in Grinnell and of pottery manufacture inside baskets by Pradbury. 
Scraping with bark, reported by Maximilian as occurring with the Arikara, 
Mandan and Hidatsa, may be a thinning process. If this is the case, sur- 
face treatment and decorative elements could have been applied later. The 
use of a paddle, previously discussed, could have resulted in simple 


stamping. 


Archeological evidence does not indicate that all the methods of 
ceramic manufacture reported in the accounts were practised. The method 
of manufacture is difficult to determine from a sherd, but the decorative 
elements and surface treatment may be determined by inspection. The over- 
whelming majority of sherds and vessels obtained from sites identified as 
Pawnee, Arikara, Mandan, Hidatsa and Cheyenne are simple stamped, indicat- 
ing that a paddle was used in manufacture. Incising and trailing are 
commonly used decorative devices. Brushed areas on vessels and sherds 
could result from a treatment resembling the scraping described by Maxi- 
milian, but probably brushes made of grass stems or some similar material 
were used. The writer is unaware of any pottery identified as Pawnee, 
Arikara, Mandan, Hidatsa or Cheyenne which bears twig or basketry impres- 
sions as a surface treatment. 


The reasons for the inconsistency of these accounts, both with 
one another and with the archeological evidence, are difficult to deter- 
mine. It is probable that not all the accounts of pottery manufacture 
reported here are accurate. The two accounts which appear consistent in 
detail with the archeological evidence are that of Cheyenne manufacture 
by Grinnell, and that of Arikara manufacture by Gilmore. Both these men 

‘ used informants. The accounts stating that vessels were made inside frame- 
works may be based on speculation. Both such accounts note the roughened 

exterior and may be rationalizations explaining this phenemenon. The 

account of forming the vessel over a rounded stump is probably not reli- 
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able. If this account is true, the difficulty of removing a vessel with 
a constricted neck from a stump may account for the small number of com- 
plete vessels recovered by archeologists. The apparent unreliability of 
some accounts may be due to the difficulty of an untrained observer in 
accurately observing and understanding some technological processes. 

The inconsistency of the accounts, the lack of corroborative evidence 
and the contrary archeological evidence suggests that no observer saw a 
vessel completely made, hence accounts are based on hearsay, inference 
and speculation. 
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THE ELK HORN, IOWA COMMUNITY: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN ACCULTURATION 
Richard Videbeck 


This is a preliminary study of acculturation in Elk Horn, a Danish 
settlement in Iowa. Once the center of Danish culture in America, Elk 
Horn now contains only vestiges of the original culture. 


Acculturation is here defined as culture changes resulting from 
contact between two cultures. The proposed study is focused on changes 
in processes of interaction and of individual behavior. The central 
problem deals with the process of decision-making in a variety of individu- 
al and collective problems. Special attention will be given to such vari- 
ables as role prerequisites, reference groups, communication nets, and 
logical foundations of choice and judgments. 


The design envisages the comparison of relevant interview and ob- 
servational data from the Elk Horn community with similar data from a 
sample from nearby non-Danish communities, and with data collected in com- 
munities from which the original Danish immigrants came. 


Historical Introduction 


The town of Elk Horn is located in the southeastern section of 
Shelby County, Iowa. The Elk Horn Community, from an historical stand- 
point, embraces all or part of six townships in Shelby County and all or 
part of four townships in Audubon County. That part of the settlement 
which is of principal concern in this study are Clay, Oakfield, Jackson, 
and Sharon townships. 


The earliest Danish settlers came to the Elk Horn area between 
1868 and 1870. It was not until 1874 that a community came into existence. 
In that year a number of families from the island of Aerd settled along 
Indian Creek just south of what is now Kimbalton. In the same year, sev- 
eral families from the island of Moen homsteaded along Elk Horn Creek. 
By 1880, ten townships in Shelby and Audubon Counties were populated 
principally by immigrants from all over Denmark. 


A Lutheran Congregation was founded in 1875; however, the church 
structure was not built until seven years later. Concommitant with the 
establishment of a church was interest in developing a folk high school. 

In 1878 the school was erected and officially opened with three teachers 
and sixteen students. In keeping with the dominant theme of its contem- 
poraries in Denmark, the school program was focused on the spiritual, moral 
and intellectual edification of the individual. 


A short time later, the Lief Ericson Memorial High School, as it 
was called, became the Elk Horn College. It offered a collegiate level 
program in addition to its high school curriculum. The significance of 
the school for the development of the Elk Horn Community can be summarized 

as follows: 
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(1) Many Danish immigrants were attracted to this community because 
of the opportunity, through the school, to learn the English language. 


(2) Through its courses in Danish literature, history, and music 
it perpetuated the original culture. 


(3) It further perpetuated Danish culture by virtue of the fact 
that it was the only secondary institution accessible to the young; one 
which reinforced the cultural influences of the home, church, and community. 


While the second and third factors tended to promote Danish culture, 
the first factor facilitated the acculturation of the community. 


Although there are still some aspects of the present culture of 
the Elk Horn community which are distinctly Danish, the incidence of such 
aspects tends to decrease with the age of the residents; with distance 
from the town center; and (there are indications) to increase with the 
familial tenure in the community. It has been estimated that over 80% 
of the present population has roots in the community dating back to 1900 
or earlier. 


The brief historical sketch above presents only the highlights of 
the development of the Elk Horn Community. A detailed chronology is being 
made. It includes not only the names of persons who settled in the com- 
munity, but also the date and location of settlement. The data of estab- 
lishment and the nature of activities of institutions, organizations, and 
commercial enterprises will also be recorded. It is also intended to de- 
scribe the commercial, agricultural, and institutional developments in the 
community. An ecological study of the settlement is already in progress. 


The resources required for the historical aspect of the study in- 
clude; several published histories of the community and counties; the 
files of three local newspapers; the files of Dr. P. S. Vig, one of the 
first instructors and later president of Elk Horn College; and several 
informants who arrived in the second coterie of immigrants, circa 1878. 


The function of the historical analysis is three fold. First, 
it is an approach that can be and is appreciated by the residents of the 
community. In effect, it encourages rapport with the population. Second, 
the progression of persons and events illuminates the present situation. 
It explains how the present comes about. The third purpose of the histor- 
ical analysis is to provide the necessary background information of the 
present population for the experimental study which is proposed below. 


The Experimental Problem 


Spindler and Goldschmidt define acculturation as " .... the process 
which takes place within a culture, a population, or a social system, in 
response to the impact of stimuli from cultures or populations."1 They go 


1. Spindler, G. and W. Goldschmidt, "Experimental Design in the Study of 
Culture Change." Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Volume 8, 
No. 1, p. 69. 1952. 
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on to say, "We emphasize the term process as essential, yet we remember 
that no process is really ever seen, it is only inferred from an exam- 
ination of a series of conditions. We emphasize also the fact that we 
have divorced the acculturative process from the diffusion process (though 
the phenomena are always associated) by directing our attention to the 
changes that take place within one culture under the impact of those out- 
side stimuli. Now however, there remains the crucial fact that the process 
has two clearly separate aspects: one deals with the structuring of the 
relationships between members of the society and is essentially social in 


character; the other deals with the adjustment of the individual to the 


—". socio-cultural milieu, and is essentially psychological in charact- 
er.' The problem of this proposed study proceeds from two assumptions; 
first, one factor in an individual's adjustment to his social-cultural 
milieu is his ability to make "correct" decisions; and second, an indivi- 
dual's mode of decision-making and the nature of those decisions which 

have consequence for both himself and others, will be culturally defined. 
Given these assumptions, in the most general forms, we can state our prob- 
lems in the following two ways: 


(1) if any social aspect of the culture of a social system changes, 
then we can expect that there will be changes in the mode and/or the nature 
of decisions relevant to the changed aspect of the culture. 


(2) if there is any difference in the social aspects between the 
cultures of any two social systems, then we can expect differences in the 
mode and/or nature of decisions relevant to those aspects of the cultures 
which differ. 


Stating our problem in terms specific to the Elk Horn community, 
we have the following general hypotheses: To the extent that the social 
culture of the Elk Horn community has changed as a result of contact with 
non-Danish agents and agencies, we shall expect (1) that the nature of and/ 


-or mode of making decisions of the Elk Horn population has changed so as 


to resemble the nature of and/or the mode of making decisions made by the 
non-Danish population,> provided that the non-Danish population is in some 
measure culturally homogeneous; and (2) that the nature of and/or mode of 
making decisions of the Elk Horn population differs from the nature of 
and/or the mode of making decisions made of the population of the com- 
munities from which the Elk Horn population originated. 


In the following sections we shall define the decision making 
process, relate it conceptually to the acculturative process and describe 
the methods to be employed. 


Decision making is the process of choosing between two or more al- 
ternatives in accordance with rules and standards appropriate to a given 


2. Ibid., pp. 68-69. 

3. Perhaps characterized as "American" culture and typified by the culture 
of an originally heterogeneous community such as Irwin, Iowa. Cf. Moe, 
E. A., and C. Taylor, "Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community; Irwin, 
Iowa.", U. S. Department of Agriculture, Rural Life Series Number 5. 
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situation, and the rules and standards define the consequences of the 
alternative choices. The choice that a person makes is the dependent 
variable in this study and the independent variable (s) is the experimental 
inducement to make a choice. 


The specific choices which individuals make in the experimental 
situation can be explained, at least in part, in terms of the interaction 
of certain perceptual factors and structural variables. These perceptions 
and structural conditions are classed as the intervening variables. It 
is assumed that the independent variable can be held constant and that the 
intervening variables can be measured. 


In the Elk Horn community, we will expect choices to be made which 
are similar to the choices we would obtain in Irwin, Iowa, and different 
from those which we would obtain in the Danish communities from which the 
original Elk Horn culture came. If this is true, then we ought to be able 
to explain this in terms of variations of the factors and variables de- 
scribed below. 


The perceptual factors with which we will concern ourselves are 
listed and defined as follows: 


(1) value orientations; by value orientation we mean a category 
of objects and/or activities which individuals perceive as important and/ 
or desirable; 


(2) procedural norms: the procedures and instruments which are 
perceived by individuals as appropriate or necessary in order to implement 
@ value or attain a goal; 


(3) role expectations: this term refers to specific behaviors 
which the individual perceives others as requiring of a person who car- 
ries out certain functions in a given situation; and 


(4) rationale of choices made; the causal reasoning used to justify 
@ particular choice; the reasons given by an individual to give credibil- 
ity and acceptability to his choice. 


These four factors are posted as being rules and standards used in 
decision making situations. Other factors could be mentioned which are 
also important in determining either how or which choice would be made. 
Certainly, there is a whole constellation of personality factors which 
might be mentioned. The present study will systematically consider only 
the above four. In any case a change in culture may change any or all of 
these above factors, such that there is a difference in kind, or the 
change resulting from contact may be changes of degree. The variable 
aspect of each of these "rule and standards" factors is to be found in 
one or more of the following dimensions: 


is} the degree of agreement in a population 
b) the degree of clarity or specificity 
(c) the internal consistence, and 

(d) relative importance. 
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The second class of intervening variables, structural variables, 
circumscribes only two categories of the variations in the structure of 
@ social system which are related to the perceptions of individuals. 
These are the communication net and the boundary-maintaining mechanisms. 
While by no means exhaustive, they are the ones which are of importance 
to this study. They may also be considered potential areas of social 
change resulting from contact with agents from other cultures. 


(1) communication net: a population which is circumscribed by a 
finite number of connections, by means of which particular types of infor- 
mation and influence flow from one point in the population to another. 

The flow of information and influence will vary with number and directness 
of connections as well as the level of personal involvement and function- 

al importance and relevance of the connections. Friendships and acquaint- 
ances can be represented as communication channels which connect individu- 
als. Group memberships and residential proximity are readily seen as op- 

portunities for developing connections. 


(2) boundary-maintaining mechanisms: any idea, activity, or object, 
which serves to differentiate the members of a social system from non- 
members. Language, festivals and ceremonies are potentially such types of 
mechanisms. Ethnocentricity, reference group behavior, and group identi- 
fications are manifestations of the effectiveness of boundary-maintaining 
mechanisms. 


From the knowledge about the early community structure and life 
that we have at the present, it is a safe guess that the Elk Horn community, 
prior to World War I, had very effective boundary-maintaining controls. 

It would also be safe to assume that the social system of Elk Horn, at 
that time, was a more or less self-contained communication net. As far as 
can be gathered now, the only other systems with which they maintained 
any degree of contact were a limited number of smaller Danish settlements 
within a 30-40 mile radius, and through church and college affiliations 
there was annual contact with Danish congregations throughout the United 
States and Canada. Of course it will be practically impossible to get 

the necessary detailed description of the early social system; hence, the 
importance of the present-day system in the Danish communities of origin, 
especially the islands of Aer§ and Moen. Although many changes have oc- 
curred on these islands since 1870, it would appear to be a reasonable 
assumption that there will still be a great deal of similarity between 
1870 and 1955 cultures of the islands. These Danish communities will serve 
as controls, giving us an opportunity to note the degree and nature of 
changes that have taken place in Elk Horn. 


The basic hypothesis states that other things being equal with 
respect to the values, norms, role expectations and rationale, there is 
(a) complete agreement, (b) a maximum degree of specificity, (c) complete 
internal consistency, and (d) complete agreement as to importance, then 
we should expect to find no variations in the alternative chosen in a de- 
cision situation. To the extent there is deviance from these conditions 
we can expect variations in the choices made. 
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The ancillary hypotheses are statements which relate variations in 
the communication net or boundary-maintaining mechanisms to variations in 
the four perceptual factors, and hence to variations in choices made. For 
example, if we assume that as the level of personal involvement increases, 
the pressures toward the homogeneity of opinion will increase, then the 
degree of agreement on any of the perceptual factors will increase as the 
level of personal involvement increases. 


The data for this study will be gathered principally by means of 
sample survey methods and interview techniques. Sociometric and attitud- 
inal data will be collected with standard open-ended and fixed-alternative 
questionaire methods. Situational tests will be devised for determination 
of decisions. A device for determining the "rationale" or mode of justi- 
fication of choice is being developed from the works of Piaget and others. 


It is proposed that identical or similar data be collected from 
samples drawn from the Elk Horn population, from a non-Danish, ethnically 
heterogeneous population, and from the islands of Aer$ and Moen. Thus, 
any deviations of kind or degree from the "original" culture can be com- 
pared with noticed deviations from the culture of the agents which im- 
plemented the change. 


Department of Sociology 
University of Nebraska 


4, Piaget lists seventeen types of causal thought, organized into three 
major stages. The categories to be used in the device for this study, 
at present, include I-Magical determination, II-Traditional determina- 
tion, III-Moral necessity, and IV-Interaction of variables. 
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HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
ARIKARA VISITS TO THE CENTRAL PLAINS 


W. Raymond Wood* 
INTRODUCTION 


Primary accounts written by early explorers and travelers relat- 
ing to an Arikara visit to Nebraska between 1833 and 1335 are relatively 
abundant and detailed but synthetic accounts are sketchy. (The best sum- 
mary statement of Arikara history is that of Wedel, 1955, pp. 77-84). 

It is the purpose of this paper to consolidate these scattered references 
into a single statement of the historic Arikara visits to the Central 
Plains. 


Inasmuch as the Arikara did visit Nebraska, it is reasonable to 
assume that material remains may be found in that state which may be 
identified with their remains elsewhere. Collections in the Laboratory 
of Anthropology, University of Nebraska, do contain material that testify 
to the Arikara visits to Nebraska. The identification of that material 
should be supported, if possible, by the documentation of that tribe 
within the state. Accordingly, the data within this paper are discussed 
under three headings, each of which embodies one line of evidence: histor- 
ical documentation, cartographic documentation, and archeologic evidence. 

A final statement summarizes these three lines of evidence and certain ten- 
tative conclusions are offered. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


Traditions of Arikara origins in Nebraska. 


The Skidi were living in central Nebraska when they were first en- 
countered by White travelers, and the Arikara were living in central South 
Dakota. Both are Caddoan speaking tribes. They may be characterized as 
earth lodge dwelling, sedentary village tribes, drawing their subsistence 
from corn, bean and squash horticulture, and also relying heavily upon 
bison and other game. 


Virtually every early writer who has dealt with these tribes 
states that at one time they were in close contact with, if not identical 
to, each other. The Skidi do not speak the language of the South Band 
Pawnee, but their language forms a link intermediate between South Band 
and Arikara (Dunbar, 1880, p. 254). According to Dunbar, the Skidi stat- 
ed that they were more closely related to the Arikara than to the South 
Band Pawnee. Dunbar cites a Pawnee tradition to the effect that the 
Pawnee drove the Arikara from a once common settlement on the Platte River 
(Dunbar, 1880, p. 24h). 


* The Central Plains Index in the Laboratory of Anthropology at the 
University of Nebraska was exploited as a guide to the ethno-historical 
literature on the area. 
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Fletcher and La Flesche (1911, p. 75) note that the Omaha found 
the Arikara living in northeastern Nebraska when they first arrived at 
the Missouri River. Omaha war parties are stated to have harassed the 
Arikara, then living on the west bank of the Missouri, and ultimately 
the Arikara fled upriver, where they were noted in historic times. This 
Omaha tradition does not correspond with present known archeological 
evidence. 


On the Missouri River in South Dakota 


The first documentation of the Arikara indicates that by about 1700 
they were living in central South Dakota, near the mouth of the Bad River. 
(Strong, 1940, p. 359) Some time before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, the tribe moved into north central South Dakota, near 
the mouth of the Grand River. In 1795 Jean Baptiste Truteau noted that 
dissention among the tribe led to a partial dissolution: 


"Two of the Chiefs . . . seceded last spring with their 
bands; one is gone to make his residence with the Pani-mahas, 
the other with the Mandans." (Journal of Truteau on the Mis- 
souri River, 1794-95, in Nasatir, 1952, Vol. I, p. 299). 


The Pani-mahas referred to by Truteau are usually identified as 
the Pawnee, and in this instance probably refer to the Skidi. There is 
no statement that this band returned to the north, although that certain- 
ly must have been the case. The literature does not bear out the fact 
that they remained among the Pawnee or in the immediate vicinity of that 
tribe. 


The Skidi and the Arikara were widely separated in the nineteenth 
century, but occasionally they visited with one another. A group of 2) 
Skidi are reported visiting the Arikara in 1825 (Reid and Gannon, 1929, 
p. 47), but the writer found no further references of Skidi group visits 
to the Arikara. More amply documented are visits of the Arikara to the 
Skidi, particularly between 1833 and 1835, when the Arikara lived on the 
Loup and Platte rivers in Nebraska with the Skidi. 


This visit was principally a result of the hostilities of the 
Arikara toward the Whites, in consequence of which they were unable to 
trade with the latter. Arikara hostilities against the Whites early in 
the nineteenth century were numerous and of serious consequence. The 
most noted of these hostilities occurred in 1823. 


General William H. Ashley, heading a Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
expedition, ventured into the vicinity of the Arikara villages at the mouth 
of the Grand River early in the summer of 1823. Feigning friendship, the 
Arikara traded with him, acquiring powder and ball for their muskets, but 
on June 4 they suddenly attacked the expedition and:inflicted numerous 
casualties (Eller, 1893, pp. 38-43). 


The United States Government decided to punish the tribe for this 
incident, and Colonel Leavenworth left Fort Atkinson, Nebraska, on July }, 
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1823. His command of 400 was joined by nearly 600 Dakota Indians, and 
this force attacked the Arikara on August 9. The village held off the 
attack for several days, but on the night of August 12 the Arikara slipped 
out of the village, and by daybreak they were out of reach of the troops. 
oi aaa then withdrew to Fort Atkinson (Robinson, 1902, pp. 
101-256). 


Shortly after Leavenworth returned to Fort Atkinson, several 
White trappers were killed by the Arikara near the Mandan villages. The 
following winter, 1824, two Whites were killed by the Arikara in the 
valley of the Platte River. These Arikara were members of the band of 
Gray Eyes, who was killed in the Leavenworth attack. The Whites were 
companions of Hugh Glass, then on his famous quest for revenge (Chitten- 
den, 1935, pp. 692-693). In the following year, 1825, 100 Arikara were 
camped on the Arkansas River in present eastern Colorado (Dale, 1918, p. 
125. 


Having fled the village attacked by Colonel Leavenworth, the 
Arikara moved north into the vicinity of the Mandan (Chittenden, 1935, 
p. 849). They soon returned to the south, however, and in 1825 they oc- 
cupied a village at the mouth of Oak Creek, about two miles above the 
mouth of the Grand. 


Visit to the Skidi in Nebraska 


From 1825 until 1832, the position of the Arikara in South Dakota 
became less and less tenable, and in the fall of 1832 the tribe left their 
villages and went to visit the Skidi, who at that time were living on the 
Loup River in central Nebraska. Apparently the entire tribe left the 
villages at the mouth of the Grand River, for Maximilian noted their vil- 
lages 86) been wholly abandoned (Maximilian, in Thwaites, ed., 1906, pp. 
335, 306). 


The date of their arrival in Nebraska is indicated by the state- 
ment that "they have been about eight months with the Pawnee Loups" 
(Allis, 1918, p. 701). This reference would place the Arikara arrival 
as about September, 1833. If the tribe left South Dakota in the fall of 
1832, the journey down the Missouri must have required a full year. At 
this time they number 2,200 (Dunbar and Allis, 1918, p. 701), and a year 
does not seem too long a time for the movement of so large a group. 


There is a statement in contradiction to the above data. Captain 
Lemuel Ford says that when the Arikara left South Dakota in August, 1833, 
they fled to the Arkansas River, in eastern Colorado, where they remained 
until May, 1834. They left this area because of the hostilities they brought 
on themselves ("F", 1934, p. 263). No other references to the Arikara on 
the Arkansas in 1833-34 are known. Dunbar and Allis, who were with the 
Pawnee at this time, present statements in contradiction to that of Ford, 
and because they were intimately associated with the Pawnee, Ford's as- 
sertion does not deserve high regard. 
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Contact with Colonel Dodge 


During the years the Arikara were in Nebraska, 1833 to 1835, they 
aroused the animosity of the Cheyenne, the Delaware, and the Skidi and 
Republican Pawnee. Trouble became so pressing that in 1835 Colonel Henry 
Dodge was sent from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, with an expedition to in- 
vestigate the difficulties in the Platte Valley and west. The journals 
of that expedition are the primary sources for the Arikara in Nebraska. 
The first reference to the Arikara in these journals reveal that they had 
been living with the Skidi a few miles above the mouth of the Loup River, 
in Central Nebraska (Dunbar, 1880, p. 257) during the winter of 1834-35. 
According to Dodge, they were frightened into leaving the Skidi, prior to 
his arrival, by a Kansa Indian who rumored that Dodge was coming to kill 
them {Dcdge, 1861, p. 133). However, Dunbar reports that the Arikara were 
dismissed from the presence of the Skidi villages on the Loup River by the 
Skidi themselves (Dunbar, 1880, p. 245). Dunbar visited the Skidi village 
near the mouth of the Loup River in the spring of 1836 (Dunbar and Allis, 
1918, pp. 616-617), and Wedel identified the Skidi village of this date 
as the Palmer site (Wedel, 1936, p. 20). If the Skidi had not moved from 
their village of 1835, excavation at the Palmer site, (25HW1), might reveal 
evidence of the Arikara co-occupation. 


Allis states that the Pawnee were glad to be rid of the Arikara, 
and he attributes the expedition up the Platte River in 1835 to General 
Harney, and not to Colonel Dodge. This is an obvious error in identifica- 
tion (Allis, 1887, p. 142). 


On June 23, 1835, Colonel Dodge met the Pawnee and assured them 
that his was a peaceful mission, and that he was going to the forks of 
the Platte, where he hoped to see the Arikara. He asked the Pawnee to 
inform them that he was friendly to them (Dodge, 1861, p. 134). During 
this meeting, a Republican Pawnee chief, Mole-in-the-Face, asked Dodge 
to assist him in recovering the horses, all of which were stolen by the 
Arikara in the spring of 1835. When the Arikara first came to the Skidi, 
they were apparently met with great hospitality, but the Arikara returned 
this generosity by stealing their horses (Dodge, 1861, p. 136). 


On June 24, Captain Gantt started for the Loup River, and he re- 
turned on June 26 with the information that two Arikara would go to their 
people and inform them to gather together for a council with Colonel Dodge. 
The two Arikara arrived on June 28, and on July 1 Captain Gantt left camp 
with the Arikara chief, the Star, to collect the Arikara together near 
the forks of the Platte (Dodge, 1861, p. 135). On July 3 the expedition 
arrived in the vicinity of the forks of the Platte, where it halted to 
wait for the Arikara ("F", 1934, p. 253). 


1. Several narratives of this expedition are found. The official nar- 
rative was published under Dodge's name (Dodge, 1861). ‘Two versions 
of a journal kept by Captain Lemuel Ford are known ("F", 1934; Pelzer, 
co paa A final narrative is that of Hugh Evan (Perrine, ed., 
1927). 
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The environment of the area is accurately described: 


"The sand-hills, which terminate the valley on/the south] 
side of the river, were much higher and more irregular and 
angular in their appearance than heretofore .. ." (Dodge, 
1861, p. 135). 


"The country over which we have marched for some days 
past has been, if possible, as level as a ball alley, and 
owing : the extreme drought, nearly as hard." ("F", 1934, 
Pp. 253). 


The journals note that the valley at this point was terminated by a suc- 
cession of irregular hills of considerable height. The intermediate val- 
leys or ravines, were covered with small timber, and plum and cherry trees 
were growing on the sides of the hills. From the top of one of the high- 
est hills they had an extensive view of the country for miles. Before 
them they saw the two forks of the Platte, and beyond this was a high 
ridge of hills forming a dark line on the horizon (Dodge, 1861, p. 136). 


On July 3 the party crossed two small creeks, upon one of which 
they found the deserted camp of the Arikara, and about half a mile beyond 
they found another camp. The lodges were made of brush, covered with 
blankets and skins. These lodges were placed in a circle, the diameter 
of which was three or four hundred yards (Dodge, 1861, pp. 135-136). 

The ground selected for these camps was well chosen for defense. One 
portion of the tribe camped on the banks of a deep ravine, which by a 
sharp turn formed two sides of a square. The other camp was two or three 
hundred yards to the west, and was in a circular arrangement about one 
hundred and fifty yards in diameter. A "medicine lodge" was erected in 
the center of this camp ("F", 1934, p. 255). 


The medicine lodge was described by Ford in detail. The center 
pole was about 10 inches in diameter and from 20 to 25 feet high. A 
circle of outer poles were situated about 10 or 12 feet from the center 
pole. One end of these outer poles rested on the ground, and the tops 
were firmly bound together in such a manner as to form a cone shaped 
structure. A shade was formied by green bushes lashed to these poles with 
bark and green bison hide. A red coat was firmly secured to the top of 
the center pole with bison hide. Dodge comments that the coat, trimmed 
with silver lace, was such as were generally worn by chiefs. A pole was 
lashed to the center pole under the red coat at a 45 degree angle, extend- 
ing upwards and out. Several yards of red strouding were bound to this 
pole. Below these, a red blanket was thrown loosely over another arm that 
extended in the opposite direction. A recently removed bison head was 
fastened to the center pole beneath the red blanket. A human finger, 
severed at the middle joint, was suspended by a string about 8 feet above 
the ground. A small willow twig, bent into a half circle, was suspended 
from the finger. Opposite the entrance to the lodge, two bison heads 
were placed one upon the other, and nearby was a small glass object shaped 
like a heart. Opposite these heads, and outside the lodge, two bison 
heads were found in the same position. Traces of blood were seen around 
the perimeter of the lodge interior. Colonel Dodge ordered that the lodge 
remain undisturbed ("F", 1934, pp. 255-57). From the description, this 
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lodge appears to represent a Sun Dance lodge, and Ford suggests as much. 
(The "Medicine Lodge of the Rees" is indicated on a map of the Indian 
country made by Lieutenant Steen of the Dragoons in 1833-35. The lodge 
is situated on this map at a point 13 miles below the confluence of the 
forks of the Platte. The original of this map is in the office of the 
Chief of Engineers). 


The two bison heads found on one side of this lodge, with their 
faces to the east, were purported to be for the purpose of bringing the 
bison to that point. At the top of a hill within sight of the forks of 
the Platte, the party encountered more "buffalo medicine". A large num- 
ber of bison heads arranged in a circle, with the faces oriented to the 
center of the circle. Dodge comments that this was to induce the bison 
to come from every direction to that point, that they might find them 
there the next year when the tribe returned to hunt. From his statement, 
it might be inferred that the Arikara were occupying a hunting camp. 
There are no references to Arikara earth lodges in Nebraska. 


Ford noted that the Platte valley was extremely dry in the summer 
of 1835. A reliable source of water on the south bank of the Platte, and 
east of the forks, is at Cottonwood Springs, about 11 miles east of the 
forks of that river. Local residents today state that this spring is act- 
ive in the driest years. One secondary source (Bare and McDonald, 1920, 
p. 25) refers to this spring as the location of the camp of Colonel Dodge 
on July 3, 1835, but the authors do not document the statement. 


Colonel Dodge moved his command between July 3 and July 5 toa 
point about a days march above the forks of the Platte, and Captain Gannt 
brought the principal chiefs and warriors of the Arikara to this location. 
Colonel Dodge assured them that he had come in peace, and that he was not 
going to kill them as it was rumored. He urged them to cultivate the soil 
and make peace with their enemies, for they were being rapidly reduced in 
numbers. He further stated that if they would follow his advice and aban- 
don their hostile practices, he would recommend that they have a territory 
set apart for them, possibly next to the Pawnee. One of the chiefs, 
Bloody Hand, stated that they would like to live near the Pawnee and have 
the privilege of hunting with them. Two Bulls, another chief, echoed 
the sentiments of Bloody Hand, and expressed the wish that they be given 
— a south side of the Platte, near the forks (Dodge, 1861, pp. 
136-137). 


The conference was terminated on July 6, and the Arikara left 
Colonel Dodge with expressions of gratitude for his generosity in treat- 
ing them so kindly. They then made ready for a trip to visit their ene- 
mies, so that they might make peace and acquire the land promised them 


by Dodge. 


From the foregoing, it might be inferred that the Arikara hoped 
to remain in Nebraska. Dunbar indicates that to all appearances their 
intention was to take up permanent residence with the Pawnee (Dunbar, 
1860, p. 245). The Arikara attitude toward remaining in Nebraska was 
clearly affirmative after the conference with Colonel Dodge. 


After leaving the Arikara, Dodge proceeded west to Bent's Fort, 
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€ in present Colorado. At this time he discovered that a Cheyenne war party 
had gone against the Arikara. Dodge had with him at the time a Pawnee, 
who expressed the opinion that his heart was with the Cheyenne. This 
clearly indicates the attitude of at least one Pawnee toward the Arikara. 
Soon after, a group of Pawnee and Arikara arrived at Bent's Fort for the 
purpose of making peace with the Cheyenne. This mission accomplished, 
the Cheyenne joined the Pawnee and Arikara and went to make peace with the 
Arapaho as well (Dodge, 1861, p. 143). 


Return to the Missouri River in North Dakota. 


There is no further documentation of the Arikara in Nebraska 
after their visit to the Cheyenne and Arapaho. The journal of Chardon, 
at Fort Clark on the Missouri River in North Dakota, gives the next ac- 
count of the tribe. 


On September 10, 1836, 24 Arikara arrived at Fort Clark and said 
they were camped in the Black Hills. A few days later two Arikara left 
the fort for their camp at that location. On November 15, 1836, 60 Arikara 
arrived from their camp on one of the forks of the Little Missouri River. 
On March 1, 1837, information reached Fort Clark that the Arikara were at 
the Turtle Mountains, North Dakota. Finally, on April 28, 1837, the main 
group of Arikara, comprising 250 lodges, arrived at Fort Clark (Abel, ed., 
1932, pp. 80-81, 88, 101-109). 


This marked the return of the Arikara from Nebraska. Single in- 
dividuals are reported visiting the Skidi in that state, however, as late 
as 1868 (Culbertson, 1952, p. 96: Taylor, 1902, p. 164). 


CARTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


The first map which may show the Arikara is the 1701, Delisle. 
It bears the following notation: "le Panigoucha,/ qui ent 4 grand / 
oy C'est d'ou / viens le bauf." (The Panigoucha / who have 4 

large / villages, from which / come many bison). Above the notation are 
four symbols, probably representing the four villages, on the west side of 
an unnamed river. 


The first dependable map upon which the Arikara appear by name is 
the 1718 Delisle (Paullin, 1932, pl. 24). The "Aricara" are shown here 
on a river perhaps 100 miles above its confluence with the Missouri River. 
Four village symbols accompany the name on the map, one on the west side 
of the river and three on the east side. The identification of the un- 
named river upon which the Arikara are shown is relatively certain. The 
rivers shown on the Delisle maps in northeastern Nebraska and southeast- 
ern South Dakota conform well to modern maps, and the river in question 
is certainly the James. Other historical records, seem to document the 
Arikara in that locality at that time (Villiers, 1925, p. 62). 


The name "Panigoucha" is not noted in association with the Pawnee 
or Arikara, nor, as far as I can learn, for any other North American tribe, 

e but the location of the "Panigoucha" on the 1701 Delisle and the “Aricara" 
= on the 1718 Delisle is nearly the same. Also, the same number of villages 
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are represented on both maps, although they are in different positions. 
It is possible that the previously unnoted name "Panigoucha" may refer to 
the Arikara, and that some part of this tribe was in residence on the 
James River before 1701. Maps subsequent to the 1718 Delisle until 1785 
show the Arikara on the James, but it is not probable that they were in 
that location until that date. Most European maps after 1718, and prior 
to 1804, are reprints or copies of the 1718 Delisle. 


The first reference to an Arikara village in the journals of 
Lewis and Clark consists of an entry to the effect that Captain Clark 
ascended 3 miles to a plain on the upper side of the Niobrara River, where 
the Pawnee once had a village (DeLand, 1906, p. 397). The "“Pania" village 
noted by Lewis and Clark on the Niobrara is clearly an error. Lewis and 
Clark are known to have misread "Ponca House" as "Pania House" (Diller, 
1944, p. 509), and it is possible that this error applies as well to their 
"Pania" village on the Niobrara River. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 
Site 25KX1 


In 1936 and 1937 the University of Nebraska sponsored summer field 
parties in northeastern Nebraska in an effort to identify the archeolog- 
ical remains of the Ponca. During these years the Ponca Fort site, 25KXl, 
was excavated. Between 1953 and 1955 the writer made an analysis of the 
material recovered from 25KXl1. Three components are tentatively identified 
at the site, one of which is prehistoric and two of which are proto-hist- 
oric. 


The prehistoric component is identified on the basis of the presence 
of Form A pottery rims (Cooper, 1936, pp. 35-37, pl. VII, 7) recovered in 
prehistoric earth lodge sites in central and eastern Nebraska, and now 
designated as the Aksarben Aspect (Stephenson, 1953, p. 18). This is 
designated as Component A. Component B is identified as an occupation of 
the Arikara of late 18th century date. This component is identified on 
the basis of pottery types (Lehmer, 1954, pp. 42-46, pls. 12-14) attribut- 
ed to the tribe. Component C is identified on the basis of ethno-historic- 
al data as Ponca, and all evidence is consistent with this identification. 
The site is dated between ca. 1790 and 1802. 


As may be seen from evidence presented earlier, there is no docu- 
mentation of the site as Arikara. There are but two occasions, however, 
when the Arikara are known to have been in Nebraska. The first of these 
was after 1795, when Truteau noted that a band of Arikara had gone to the 


-Pani-Maha, or Pawnees. The second is between 1832 and 1835 when the Arik- 


ara were in Nebraska living with the Skidi. During this latter visit their 
movements are well documented, and it is not probable that they could have 
occupied the site unnoticed at that late date. The visit of the Arikara to 
the Pani-Maha might be postulated to have been the time of occupation or 
contact with the site. The Ponca are known to have resided at the site at 
this time, and the Arikara may have visited with them for a time, leaving 
traces of their presence at the site that are attributed to Component B. 
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Site 25CE4 


A single Stanley Tool Impressed Rim sherd is in the Laboratory 
of Anthropology, University of Nebraska collections from this site in 
eastern Cherry County, Nebraska. This rim is identical to the type de- 
scription in all respects save that of paste, which is somewhat less 
coarse. The rim was found on a grassy slope of Fairfield Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Niobrara River, by Morris F. Skinner of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and W. E. Hanna, a local resident. (Skinner, n.d.). 
This locality is not known to have been visited by the Arikara. 


In summary, two sites which have yielded pottery tentatively 
identified as Arikara have been found in Nebraska. The discovery of 
further sites is awaited with considerable interest, particularly the 
location of the Arikara villages on the south bank of the Platte River 


below its forks. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Arikara are shown on the James River in South Dakota on 
the Delisle 1718, and they also may be shown on the Delisle 1701 under 
the name "Panigoucha" in the same location. 


2. In 1794 an Arikara band went south to visit with the Pani- 
Maha, or Pawnee. No evidence is available that this group remained in 
Nebraska, and they probably returned to their group after a brief visit. 


3. The Arikara left South Dakota in the fall of 1832, arriving 
at the Skidi villages near the forks of the Platte and Loup rivers about 
September, 1833. They remained here for two years, until the Skidi asked 
them to leave. 


4, The Arikara then took up residence in two camps about 14 miles 
below the forks of the Platte, on the south bank, in Lincoln County, Nebras- 
ka. The villages may have been about two miles from present day Cotton- 
wood Springs. They abandoned these camps a few days prior to July 1, 1835. 


5. The scout of Colonel Dodge found the chiefs and the principal 
warriors of the tribe, who conferred with Dodge on July 5, 1835. 


6. The Arikara then visited the Cheyenne and Arapaho in Colorado 
to make peace with them. They must have gone north soon after this visit, 
despite their intention of remaining near the Pawnee. 


7. There is no record of their movements between June, 1835 and 
September 1836. Between September 1836, and April 1837, they camped suc- 
cessively in the Black Hills, on one of the forks of the Little Missouri 
River, near the Turtle Mountains, and on the Knife River. On April 28, 
1837, the Arikara arrived at Fort Clark, North Dakota. 


8. There are no references to Arikara earth lodges in Nebraska. 


. They lived in light shelters composed of brush, blankets and skins at their 


camps near the forks of the Platte. A Sun Dance lodge was found at one of 
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their camps. 


9. Two sites yielding pottery identified as Arikara are known 
in Nebraska. One of these, 25KXl1, is a fortified village site in north- 
eastern Nebraska that was probably occupied in the late 18th century. 
The other site, 25CE4, yielded a single rim sherd. 
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1 jals from the Vicinity of Mobridge, South Dakota. 
Waldo R. Wedel. Anthropological Papers, No. 45. Bureau of American Eth- 
ology Bulletin 157, pp. 69-188, pls. 55-71, three text figures. Whole 
volume U. S. Government Printing Office, $2.75 (separate of this paper 
free at Bureau of American Ethnology). 


This report constitutes a ressurection of the scientific data from 
the excavations carried on for the United States National Museum by Mathew 
W. Stirling in 1923 at four burial sites on the Missouri River in northern 
South Dakota. The source materials available to the author appear to have 
been less than ideal: specimens had been catalogued by lot according to 
type, not by find spot; some items mentioned in the field notes were not 
present in the collection; and there seem to have: been no usable field dia- 
grams or field photographs. That Wedel has wrought order from this data is 
an important achieverient. The materials themselves are of crucial importance 
to the direct historical approach to Arikara archeology for they include the 
cemetery associated with the Leavenworth village, the major site occupied by 
the Arikara in the critical years of the early 19th century, and perhaps the 


only site occupied by these people before 1837 which can be positively ident- 
ified from the historical record. 


The first part of the work is devoted to a succinct, but careful 
summary Of Arikara history. This is followed by an account of the graves 

at each site (the inadequacy of the record makes this the least satisfactory 
section) and then by a description of the artifacts. The artifacts from the 
Leavenworth cemetery include many objects of perishable materials and their 
description serves to elaborate our knowledge of Arikara material culture. 
Pottery, which is so abundant in village sites, was extremely rare in the 
graves and Wedel's description of his ceramic material would have been more 
useful had he compared it with the type description of Stanley Ware (attrib- 
uted to the Arikara) first published by Lehmer in 1951. 


In a chapter titled "Time Perspective" a convincing chronological 
order for the four cemeteries is suggested. The percentage of individuals 
with whom artifacts of Caucasian origin were associated is the major basis 
for the order and the inference is that these cemeteries collectively re- 
present a time span from shortly before trade goods became available, early 
in the 18th century, until Leavenworth was abandoned in 1832. A section 
which discusses cultural relationships yields no definite conclusions, 
largely because Wedel is reporting a mortuary complex, but his comparisons 
are necessarily limited to reports of stratigraphic sections of middens and 
house site excavations. He returns to this point at greater length in the 
concluding section with pertinent comments on the risk involved in identify- 
ing tribe with pottery type and a discussion of the relationship between the 
taxonomic approach and the direct historical approach. 


All workers in the area will be grateful to Wedel for having under- 
taken the depressing chore of trowelling a predecessor's spoil dirt, and 

having exploited the fragmentary data as fully as possible and reported it 
with tact and intelligence. The report is of critical importance to the re- 
construction of Middle Missouri culture history. 


Franklin Fenenga 
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